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PREFACE 


Three brief, timely articles are included in this issue of International 
Conciliation. 

The first is the text of the address made by Douglas Johnson, Professor 
of Physiography, at the opening of the fall session of Columbia Univer- 
sity on September 24. Dr. Johnson, who was a member of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace at Paris in 1918-19, discusses the next 
armistice and concludes that the peace which follows cannot be guaran- 
teed except through the cooperative use of force by the nations con- 
cerned in the maintenance of international law and order. 

Facts concerning Russian economy presented in the article by Boris 
M. Stanfield provide the basis for a better understanding of this widely 
debated subject. The author lived in Russia until 1921 and is now As- 
sistant Professor of Economics at Columbia University. The article is 
published in this pamphlet through the courtesy of Trusts and Estates, a 
journal of capital management. 

The comparative study of the United States and Australia by Percival 
R. Cole, Vice-Principal of Teachers’ College at Sydney, New South 
Wales, reflects impressions gained by Dr. Cole while acting as Visiting 
Carnegie Professor of International Relations at various American uni- 
versities. First delivered as an address before the New South Wales 
Fellowship of Congregational Women for the Study of World Affairs, 
the study appeared later in the Australian Christian World, published¥at 


Sydney. 


Nicuotas Murray Butler 


New York, November 11, 1941. 
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THE NEXT ARMISTICE—AND AFTER 
By Dovuctas JoHNson 


As we celebrate the Armistice terminating a war which was to end all 
wars and make the world safe for democracy, there come to us from 
across the waters the muffled tread of armed millions and the crash of 
battle on unprecedented scale. Most of the democracies are dead or en- 
slaved, the rest are at bay, and civilization itself is imperilled as never 
before. 

Why should these things be? Why have the bloody sacrifices of the 
youth of 1914-18, and twenty years of conscientious effort to abolish 
war, reaped the harvest of conflict and chaos today convulsing the world? 
Why did the Armistice of 1918 prove to be merely a truce permitting 
the enemies of democracy and freedom to arm anew for a yet more deadly 
assault on civilization? This is the question every thoughtful citizen must 
ask himself, and for which he must seek earnestly to find the answer. 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 


I approach the question from the standpoint of a geographer whose lot 
it was during 1914-18 to give much attention to geographic aspects of 
the war, and who at the Conference of Paris had to deal extensively with 
geographic problems of the peace. In no small measure the paramount 
issues of war and peace are conditioned by geographic circumstances. If 
in the two decades following the World War Britain was more willing to 
disarm than was her neighbor France, this was not because the British 
were less militaristic or more high-minded than the French. It was be- 
cause the English Channel is many times wider than the Rhine. And if 
we Americans have seemed even less militaristic than our British cousins, 
it is not because of any moral superiority on our part. It is because the 
Atlantic Ocean 1s many times wider than the English Channel. 

As I view the problems of war and peace in their varied geographical 
and political aspects, it does not seem to me that the last armistice could, 
or that the next armistice can, usher in an era of world peace so long as 
governments base their hopes for peace upon particular economic and 
territorial settlements, however much wiser they might be than those 
effected in the Treaty of Versailles. Nor can we await the gradual moral 
uplift of mankind to higher planes of international action. Mutual agree- 
ments to outlaw war as an instrument of international policy will not 
bring peace, even when combined with agreements to settle differences 
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by peaceable procedures. Neither will the refusal of our own or other 
governments to recognize the validity of conquests forcibly effected. The 
general reduction and limitation of armaments must be the consequence 
and not the cause of peace. That most if not all of these procedures have 
potential value in mitigating the danger of armed conflict, seems to me 
highly probable. Yet I see no hope that any one of them, or all of them 
combined, will ever bring to our world the blessings of durable peace so 
long as each of them lacks the one vital element absolutely essential to 
make it practically effective. 


Force EssentTiAL To OrpeER 


What is the missing element? It is the element of force. Force to main- 
tain just territorial and economic settlements against the attacks of those 
who would by violence upset them for their selfish ends. Force to sustain 
the moral judgments of an upward striving civilization against the evil 
actions of a backward minority. Force to implement agreements to out- 
law war, restraining the nation that for greed of gain would appeal to 
battle in defiance of its most sacred pledges. Force to compel resort to 
peaceful methods of settling disputes rather than to the arbitrament of 
arms. Force to assure acceptance of decisions reached through orderly 
procedures mutually agreed upon. Force to prevent armed conquest of a 
neighbor’s lands, and force to give all nations that security and confidence 
which is the essential prerequisite to general disarmament. 

But I hear someone say: “Our whole object is to get away from the 
rule of force, and to substitute for it the rule of law and order.” It has 
always seemed to me that in such a statement there lies a mischievous 
fallacy, a tragic fallacy, which is, in ultimate analysis, the fundamental 
cause of most of our international ills. It is a fallacy widely current, 
repeatedly promulgated from high places in many lands: Pope Benedict 
XV proclaiming during the last World War that “the material force of 
arms must give way to the moral force of right’’; the disillusioned Haile 
Selassie eloquently chiding members of the League of Nations for their 
vain promises that “force would be compelled to bow before law”’; the 
keen and incisive Salvador de Madariaga writing that disarmament will 
be impossible “‘so long as power, and not law and reason, governs the 
world’; Franklin D. Roosevelt extolling “the ideal of justice against the 
practice of force.” 

All of these, and countless similar statements, by men of high position 
and worldwide influence, contrast force or power on the one hand, with 
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right or justice or law or order on the other. There is no such antithesis. 
The opposite of “force’’ or “power” is “weakness” or “impotence,” not 
“law” or “order.’’ The opposite of “right” is “wrong”; of “justice,” 
“injustice”; of “law,” “lawlessness”; of “order,” “disorder” or “an- 
archy.” Their opposites are not “force” or “power.” 


Force As INSTRUMENT OF PEACE 


The fallacy of comparing or contrasting things which are neither com- 
parable nor to be contrasted would be sufficiently mischievous if nothing 
more were involved than a careless use of words. For, as statesmen know 
full well, there is a power in words to shape the destiny of nations. But 
the fallacy involved in such statements as I have quoted goes much deeper. 
It is a fallacy of fundamental thought, one which has warped the public 
opinion of whole peoples, including our own, and paralyzed the efforts of 
statesmen to banish the curse of war. For these statements are expressions 
of a deep conviction that force is something essentially evil, something to 
be shunned as incompatible with a new and higher order of international 
relations. Such statements are at the same time expressions of the super- 
ficial assumption that law and order rest solely on moral foundations, 
and that somehow they perpetuate themselves because consonant with 
the best interests of mankind. Worst of all, such statements obscure the 
vital truth that force is one of the indispensable bases of law and order. 
They ignore the fact that in no place and at no time has there ever been 
evolved any system of peaceable society which did not depend upon force 
for its very existence. 

I see no hope for the establishment of world peace until we free our 
minds from a fallacy which has too long enchained ideas and paralyzed 
constructive thought. We must learn that force is merely an instrument, 
and that it can be an instrument of peace as well as an instrument of war; 
that it can be beneficent as well as baneful; that it can be potential and 
held in reserve, as well as actual and active; that it can be controlled by 
law, as well as exercised with caprice. 

The lesson of man’s long struggle to build an orderly society within 
the State amounts simply to this: That peace and order reign only where 
wise laws, impartially administered, are backed by force. The threefold 
machinery of a peaceful society consists of legislative bodies to write the 
laws, courts to administer them, police to execute them. It is a machinery 
founded on the need of force, and preserved by the exercise of force. But 
since in this machinery force is subordinated to justice, and employed 
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to maintain peace, we call it the rule of reason, or the rule of law and 
order, 

Because the vast majority of citizens are decent and law-abiding, and 
the actual employment of force is reduced to a minimum, we tend to lose 
sight of the fact that force is the very cornerstone of our whole system 
of peaceful society. But if laws are not enforced; that is, if force is not 
employed to the extent necessary to make the criminally-minded obey 
the law, society disintegrates and anarchy reigns. It has well been said 
that ours is “‘a society of ultimate coercion.” The good enjoy peace only 
so long as the evil are forcibly restrained. 


FAILURE OF THE LEAGUE 


If one turns to the field of international relations, I do not see how he 
can read the record of events at Geneva during the last two decades 
without coming to the conclusion that the statesmen of most civilized 
countries, including our own, have failed to learn the most rudimentary 
lesson of organized society. One may believe that the League of Nations 
represented a statesmanlike effort to bring law and order into the world, 
Or one may believe the contrary. In either case one must not lose sight 
of the fact that this historic effort to abolish war failed because the mem- 
bers of the League were unwilling to employ force as an instrument of 
justice. One after another the major powers dominating the League helped 
to tear the heart from that organism by limiting or abolishing their obli- 
gations to support by force any decisions it might reach. The measure of 
the League’s waning vitality, as well as the measure of its collective 
wisdom, was dramatically exposed when one pouter pigeon, strutting on 
the balcony of the Palazzo Venezia and ready to use his claws, proved 
to the world that he was more than a match for fifty doves cooing gently 
at Geneva but afraid to move for fear of getting scratched. Thus perished 
a program for world peace which had slowly been maturing in the minds 
of men ever since Pierre Dubois first proposed an international court of 
arbitration, and advocated the use of economic and military sanctions, 
more than six hundred years before. 

Have the nations of the world, now bruised by the wounds of battle 
and drenched in blood as never before, at last learned the primary lesson 
of civilization: That in all human society, whether national or inter- 
national, justice and peace, law and order, depend, in last analysis, on 
willingness of the peaceful and law-abiding majority to employ force in 
suppressing violence and crime on the part of a lawless minority? 
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Tue Future ARMISTICE 


On the answer history gives to this question will depend the ultimate 
consequences of the future armistice terminating the present world strug- 
gle. Either that armistice will inaugurate another truce during which 
national egotism, political short-sightedness, timid evasion of responsi- 
bility, and vain appeasement pave the way to new wars more ghastly 
than all that have gone before. Or it will usher in an era in which practical 
statesmanship applies to international relations the most important lesson 
learned during centuries of experience in maintaining peace and order 
within civilized nations: the fundamental lesson that justice must be 
maintained, and crime suppressed, by force as unflinching as it is un- 
conquerable. 

Who shall provide that force? Certainly not any single nation, how- 
ever rich and powerful, or however favorably situated geographically. 
Those superpatriots who boastfully proclaim the ability of their country 
to whip all comers are blind to facts as compelling as they are inescapable. 
Development of the colossal military establishments necessary to make 
good their boast would pauperize the nation, stifle its intellectual and 
social progress for decades if not for centuries, and grind the people to 
the earth under a crushing burden of taxation. The day is past when any 
nation can stand alone. The price of liberty, as well as the price of inter- 
national law and order, is effective cooperation, with mutual sacrifices 
for the common good. 


CooperATIVE Use or Force 


Such cooperation does not necessarily mean a new and more powerful 
League of Nations. It does not necessarily mean “union now”’ in some 
form of federated world government. It could conceivably mean nothing 
more complicated than extension of the basic principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine to cover the British Commonwealth of Nations, with equivalent 
reciprocal guarantees for our protection. This would place under control 
of peace-loving democratic peoples three fourths of the potential military 
power of the entire world. The precise type of cooperation is less im- 
portant than the fact of cooperation. But cooperation of some sort there 
must be. Only thus can overwhelming potential force be marshalled on 
the side of justice, and the security of all be assured at reasonable cost 
to each. 

I would not give the impression that a geographer, looking at the 
world, is inclined to glorify force for its own sake. On the contrary, he 
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would, at the earliest possible moment, destroy the law of the jungle, 
based on force alone, and substitute for it the law of civilized society, 
based on morality and justice. But in the world which the geographer | 
sees before him, countless milleniums of evolution since the days of the | Opini 
cave man, and nearly two thousand years of Christian preaching and | expres 
teaching, have not yet sufficed to make all men or all nations obedient to alas, i 
moral law or responsive to the most elementary demands of justice. Ina made 
world where lawless force is still rampant, lawful force remains the ul- article 
timate guarantee of both justice and peace. | vide c 
The words of the French philosopher Pascal are as true today as when filled 
penned almost three hundred years ago: | Wh 
“Justice without force is impotent. Force without justice tyrannical. We citizer 
must, therefore, combine justice with force.” “conv 
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PRIVATE RIGHTS IN RUSSIA! 
By Boris M. STANFIELD 


Opinions are a convenient substitute for knowledge. There are many who 
express opinions and render verdicts about Soviet Russia but knowledge, 
alas, is too frequently in inverse proportion to the finality of statements 
made privately and even in public. The country is flooded with books, 
articles, bulletins, pamphlets dealing with the Soviet State but few pro- 
vide concrete information about concrete issues. The great majority are 
filled with propaganda: either “for” or “against.” 

What do people in this country know about the property relations of 
citizens of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? Some-people are 
“convinced” that private property and enterprise have disappeared al- 
together in Communist Russia. Others bluntly maintain that the Soviets 
have restored capitalism. Both types of wishful thinking miss the truth. 

To be sure, the ruling party of the Soviet Union is known officially as 
the Communist party. But the name of the party reflects its ultimate am- 
bitions, not the actual state of affairs. In the opinion of Stalin and his fol- 
lowers, Russia has reached the socialistic stage of development, which is 
rooted in an unprecedented relationship between the government and the 
economic activities of the people. 


STaTE OwneERSHIP OF PRODUCTION 


In Western democracies private property and private enterprise are 
regarded as natural and inalienable rights of man—subject, as we are 
seeing in war economy, to considerable public controls and limitations. 
In the Soviet Union, State ownership and State entérprise are the domi- 
nant institutions. The “Stalin Constitution,” promulgated in 1936, sol- 
emnly declares: ‘“The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. consists of 
the socialist economic system and the socialist ownership of the tools 
and means of production.” That implies that land, mineral resources, 
waters, forests, mills, factories, transportation facilities, and banks are 
State property, as are most urban buildings, stores, and shops. 

There was a time when Soviet leaders dreamed of converting all Russia 
into huge armies of industrial and agricultural workers united in mam- 
moth State factories and farms. Imperative considerations of efficiency 


1 Published by permission from the September, 1941, issue of Trusts and 
Estates, publish ed by Fiduciary Publishers, Inc., 50 East 42d Street, New 
York. 
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forced them to admit a considerable structural variety of the economic 
organization. Thus, side by side with State property pure and simple, 
cooperative property and enterprise became a legitimate part of the Soviet 
economy. 

According to the said Constitution, “socialist property in the USSR, 
has either the form of State property (the wealth of the whole people) 
or the form of cooperative—collective property (property of single col- 
lective forms, property of cooperative associations) .” 


SELF-GOVERNED CooPERATIVES 


All large-scale industrial enterprises are owned and operated by a goy- 
ernment bureaucracy, as for instance the enormous power plant on the 
Dnieper river built with American technical assistance (recently destroyed 
to prevent its falling into Nazi hands), the steel works at Magnitogorsk 
(Magnet Mountain) in the Urals, the large automobile factory on the 
Volga, or the Donetz coal mines in the Eastern Ukraine and so on. The 
government plants and mills account for an overwhelming part of the 
total industrial output. 

Nevertheless there exist around eighty thousand industrial cooperatives 
with over a million and a half members and an output valued at billions 
of rubles. These self-governing enterprises are operated by voluntary 
associations of citizens who pool their funds and skill and work; they 
run smal] mines, quarries, timber mills, chemical plants, fisheries, repair 
shops and produce all sorts of commodities from coal and bricks to house- 
hold articles, boots, toys, artistic wood and metal objects, and laces and 
embroideries. Other cooperatives render a variety of services as porters, 
tailors, watchmakers, carpenters, painters, plumbers, etcetera. 

The cooperatives are forbidden to use hired labor; but their equipment 
belongs to themselves, as does their output. The cooperatives operate 
numerous wholesale and retail outlets for the sale of their products to 
the government or directly to the public. The profit is divided among the 
members according to the governmentai regulations applying to cooper- 
atives. 

The cooperatives are, of course, supervised by the all-powerful State 
and depend on it for raw materials, credit, and other “favors,” and are 
gladly assisted by the authorities: they fill an important gap in the Soviet 
economy because of the i incapacity of the large State enterprises to satisfy 
many v ital needs of the civilian population. Commemenn’ cooperatives em- 
brace a majority of the adult population and are an indispensable medium 
for the distribution of consumers’ goods in the rural communities. 
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““CoLLECTIVE” FARMING 


In agriculture the cooperative form of production plays an overwhelming 
part. During the first ten or twelve years of its existence the Soviet 
government placed great hopes in the development of gigantic State 
farms. Such grain or cattle “factories” are operated by government of- 
ficials like industrial enterprises: all work is done by hired labor; the 
entire output belongs to the State and is disposed of at the government's 
discretion. But these State farms, as a universal agricultural pattern, failed; 
they continue to exist but their role in feeding the urban population is 
nowadays very small. The bulk of agricultural production comes from 
cooperative or “‘collective”’ farms, known as kolkhos; they hold over go 
per cent of the total area of cultivation in the Soviet Union; the govern- 
ment depends on the kolkhos, not on the State farms, for most agricultural 
products and raw materials. 

Significantly enough, the government transferred to the collective farms 
in recent years a considerable acreage carved out from the State farms. 
Productive farm cooperatives have become the basic form of agricultural 
organization in the Soviet Union. The government, vitally interested in 
the success of these farms, tries to establish as pleasant a relationship 
with the peasants as circumstances permit. The kolkhos depend on the 
Soviet government for agricultural machines and for credit; they do not 
own the land which they cultivate, but the land is secured to them for 
perpetual use, and they, as a group, are legal owners of all collective 
farm buildings and equipment as well as of all that they produce. The 
State controls the self-governing kolkhos through the ubiquitous party 
“cells” (bureaus) and by administrative and financial methods. 


DirFERENT NamMes—SIMILAR Morives 


The cooperative type of enterprise was forced upon the Soviet peasantry 
beginning with the first five-year plan in 1929. The government's con- 
tention that agricultural collectivization was voluntary is hardly convine~ 
ing. During the first decade of the Soviet régime, when its leaders took a 
laissez-faire attitude toward agricultural organization, collective farms 
made no progress whatever; moreover, the number of individual farms 
increased by about 50 per cent. The Soviet leadership succeeded in its 
drive for collectivization at a tremendous cost in human suffering and 
material destruction. Nevertheless if the Soviet régime survives the present 
war, the kolkhos is certain to survive though not necessarily in its present 
form. 
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The economic structures of industrial and agricultural cooperatives 
differ radically from State enterprises. So do the social status and the 
mentality of a collective cooperative member differ from those of State 
workers and employees. The word proletariat is taboo; according to the 
official Soviet terminology, proletarians are, by definition, an aspect of 
the capitalistic system. Nevertheless, people hired by the State, even if 
it is a socialistic State, seem to be stimulated in their work largely by 
the same motives as in a capitalistic enterprise. And a study of Soviet 
cooperatives proves beyond doubt that the gain motive plays a decisive 
part in their activities. 

That Soviet communism has undergone significant changes since it was 
first launched has been demonstrated by Stalin in his historic address 
seven years ago in which he condemned the “infantile” equalitarian ideas 
of those old bolsheviks who “‘idealize the poor as an eternal bulwark of 
bolshevism.’’ The State wants all citizens of the Soviet Union to be 
well-to-do. The standard of living in the Soviet Union is still rather low 
by comparison to American standards but the desire for individual com- 
fort and prosperity is there as great as it is here. The Soviet slogan of 
earlier days: “socialism without milk is better than milk without social- 
ism,”’ has become obsolete. 


PerRsONAL PRopERTY AND ENTERPRISE 


Furthermore, individual property and private enterprise have not been 
completely eliminated. Only basic “means of production” have been 
nationalized and cannot be in private hands. As regards all consumers’ 
goods, durable, semi-durable, and perishable, their private ownership is 
firmly established. Article 10 of the new Constitution declares unequivo- 
cally: “The right of personal property of citizens in their income from 
work and in their savings, in their dwelling house and auxiliary husbandry, 
in household articles and utensils and in articles for personal use and 
comfort, as well as the right of inheritance of personal property of citizens, 
is protected by law.” 

Inhabitants of the Soviet Union may own, possess, buy, sell, donate, 
lend, and borrow consumers’ goods, in the broadest sense of the word, 
without limitations; any violation of these personal property rights is 
subject to legal prosecution as in any other country. 

Faithfully following the “command” of the Communist Manifesto, the 
Soviet government abolished in 1918 all forms of inheritance and decreed 
that property of a deceased citizen was to become State property without 
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compensation to the heirs, except when they were total invalids. But in 
the course of a few years the Soviet government performed a complete 
yolte-face. In 1923 the right of inheritance was restored up to a certain 
amount: no citizen was allowed to inherit over 10,000 rubles. Three years 
later even this restriction was removed, because, as the party explained, 
capitalism having been abolished no huge fortunes could ever accumulate 
in private hands. The new Constitution takes a step farther and explicitly 
guarantees the unlimited right of inheritance of personal property in the 
Soviet Union. 


**MiLitionarre” Farm Groups tn Favor 


According to the Constitution, every member of a collective farm is 
allotted for personal use a plot of land attached to his house. The title 
to the plot, as to the land of the kolkhos, rests, of course, with the State 
but, for all practical purposes, such a plot is personal property of the farm- 
er. The size of individual plots is limited by law and does not exceed a few 
acres but is sufficient to grow vegetables, fruits, and even cereals. The 
farmers receive such allotments free of charge, and own all subsidiary 
husbandry on the plot, the farmhouse, livestock, poultry, and small farm 
tools. 

In response to Stalin’s demand: “every peasant should own a cow,” 
members of collective farms did their best to please the “dear leader”; at 
present the larger part of livestock is in their private possession. The 
Soviet papers tell with enthusiasm about the growing number of kolkhos- 
millionaires, that is, kolkhos whose income is in excess of a million rubles. 
This means that individual members of “rich” collective farms share in 
their growing welfare and are getting better off too. 

Despite the relentless drive for “total” collectivization, some individual 
peasant households manage to survive outside the kolkhos. According to 
the census of 1939, there are about three million people living in indi- 
vidual peasant households as against seventy-five million occupants of 
collective farms. The tolerated “rebels” who refuse to join a kolkhos 
are subjected to discriminations, do not share in many privileges of the 
collective farmers, and pay higher taxes, but enjoy identical rights of 
ownership and may sell the product of their labor to the State or directly 
to the consumers. Only reselling, condemned as a form of speculation, is 
strictly prohibited. Scattered all over the country are open markets, 
known as bazaars, where these peasants may dispose of their- products 
at prices determined largely by the “capitalistic” law of supply and 
demand. 
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SMALL Business SUPERIOR 


Nor has individual business enterprise completely disappeared in Soviet 
Russia. Hundreds of thousands of individual artisans are also tolerated 
by the Soviet government and possess the right of selling their products 
and services to the public. The repair shops owned and operated by the 
government are usually engulfed in red tape and do their work slowly and 
often carelessly while the little fellow is reached more easily by citizens 
who are in need of repairing their shoes, watches, radio sets, sewing 
machines, typewriters, etcetera. 

At the magnificent entrance to the head office of the All-Union Elec. 
trification Trust only a few years ago the visitor could detect a sign: 
“Please knock, the electric bell is out of order.”” When I visited the 
Chairman of the all-powerful Planning Commission I noticed that the 
clock in the waiting room did not work. Upon my inquiry, the attendant 
remarked with a gesture of despair: ““Two months have passed since 
Comrade Chairman has ordered the clock to be repaired but what is the 
use?’’ Things have improved considerably since, but not enough to force 
the independent artisan out of existence. A passionate cult of efficiency 
accounts for many departures from rigid Marxist dogmas. The Soviets 
strive, of course to make their unorthodox policies look orthodox: most 
governments do that. 

Professional men usually are associated with a State office or institution 
and work on a salary basis but at the same time derive a substantial 
additional income from the private practice of their professions. 


SpeciAL AWARDS AND INCOME TAXES 


Highly efficient workers known as Stakhanovites are paid often about 
ten times as much as an average worker in the same establishment. The 
administrative personnel in charge of Soviet enterprises is paid according 
to its value to the government, and large salaries are offered to those 
who work best and produce most. The late Maxim Gorki made a fortune 
out of book royalties, and no voice was raised against such an accumula 
tion of wealth by an individual. Besides, the government awards to its 
deserving workers bonuses, premiums, promotions, and valuable presents, 
e.g., such “luxuries’”’ as automobiles, decent apartments, or travel accom- 
modations. 

The latest income tax law of 1940 provides a good illustration of the 
great differences in incomes in the Soviet Union. Exempt from the tax 
are incomes below 150 rubles a month (or $30, according to the official 
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rate of exchange). The details of the law reveal, however, the existence 
of incomes as high as 300,000 rubles a year and more. For instance, 
physicians, lawyers, teachers, engineers, the law declares, have to pay 
20 per cent on the first 20,000 rubles of income from practice and 38 per 
cent on the excess over that amount. Writers and artists are taxed on a 
scale progressing from a rate of 8 per cent on earnings below 1,800 
rubles a year to 29 per cent on 300,000 rubles plus 50 per cent on any- 
thing in excess. The income contrasts admitted by the law are certainly 
impressive. 
ROMANCE VERSUS ECONOMICS 


To increase efficiency, the Soviet leadership tries to relax the rigid 
system of economic regimentation and encourages materialistic stimuli 
in addition to or even instead of noneconomic motives on which it used 
to rely during the “romantic’”’ period of the revolution, right after the 
seizure of power in 1917. Because of the relatively meager results of the 
cultivation of social-mindedness in the Soviet economic system, the gain 
motive and sugar-coated pecuniary inducements retain a prominent, not 
to say a commanding, place as incentives to higher efficiency. 

Between 1918 and 1921, during the period known as “war communism,’ 
the Soviet government made an attempt to abolish money. The experi- 
ment was soon discarded as hopeless. A stable currency was established, 
and money has steadily regained prestige as the universal medium of 
exchange, the official and only unit of accounting, and as the indispensable 
instrument of capital accumulation and planning. 

Lately, all supporters of a moneyless economy have been silenced and 
branded as ‘‘counter-revolutionaries” by the official spokesmen of the 
Soviet government. Soviet citizens, like inhabitants of any other country, 
receive their wages and salaries, pay taxes, make savings, and perform 
all other economic transactions in monetary units. 


SAVINGS AND THEIR INVESTMENT 


What can people in the Soviet Union do with their growing incomes? 
The choice is rather wide and constantly growing. The rationing system 
was abolished in 1935-36 (it is being restored in some degree—as in 
other belligerent countries—-due to defense needs). Hence whatever is on 
sale may be acquired by Soviet citizens in unlimited quantities. They 
cannot own factories, mines, banks, and other basic “means of production” 
but there is no objection to their joining a cooperative enterprise or 
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starting their own small-scale establishment, provided they do not employ Reg: 
hired labor and work themselves. There are no shares, no private bonds, Ameri 
no stock exchanges. may 1 

But people are urged to open deposits in government savings banks | by the 
and to buy government bonds; in both cases they are paid a substantial | social 
interest on their investments. Despite heavy taxes and high fixed prices, | Ameri 
the number of savings accounts and their aggregate value have been con. _ life wi 
sistently on the increase. At the time of the invasion of Russia there were be. 
about twenty million deposits with a total value of over seven billion 
rubles held in forty-one thousand savings banks. 

A large proportion of the Soviet population invest their funds (aside 
from deposits in savings banks) in the only available bonds, namely 
government bonds. Nearly sixty million persons subscribed a total of ten 
billion rubles to the so-called Third Five-Year Plan Loan issued last 
year. That means that there are probably more bondholders in the Soviet 
Union than private share and bondholders in this country. In 1940 the 
government paid over nine hundred million rubles, in the form of interest 
and lottery premiums, to the Soviet holders of government bonds. 


No Pace ror RELIEFERS 


The pressure of the government-controlled public opinion discourages 
most people from passing life in idleness. The Soviet Constitution states 
(as does the Bible): “He who does not work, neither shall he eat.” | 
Social benefits are provided, but as the Soviet philosophy does not con- | 
template unemployment, there is no such thing as unemployment “‘relief” | 
for those who are not working. And there are no legal ways of finding out 


Work is considered a duty and a matter of honor in the Soviet Union. 


whether a buyer in a luxury store in Moscow earned by work or received 
in the form of interest the money he is spending on black caviar and 
exotic fruits. To an unsophisticated foreigner, who does not know Russian 
and is not accompanied by an /ntourist guide, the fact that most facilities 
are owned and operated by an all-powerful government monopoly would 
make little difference as far as his daily life is concerned. 

While in this country the scope of government interference in the 
economic affairs of people is growing daily, the Soviet country shows 
symptoms of greater respect for individual initiative and individual prop- 
erty. The present war may accelerate this process. We here are with- 
drawing from the traditional rugged individualism. The Soviets are re- 
treating from the once glorified principle of rugged State collectivism. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND AUSTRALIA! 


By PercivaL R. Coie 


The relations between the United States and Australia have always 
been cordial. The first foreign trading vessel to visit Port Jackson was 
named the Philadelphia, and hailed from that port. Sprung from a similar 
ancestry, addicted to the same democratic ways of life, and seeking 
similar ends, the citizens of the two countries, when in one another’s 
company, feel quite at home. The very gibes that they direct at one 
another are an evidence of good will. “The sun never sets upon the 
British Empire.” “That is because they don’t like to trust you in the 
dark!”’ No one takes offense, there is no estrangement, and no duel. We 
understand one another. 

Ours is the same spiritual ancestry. In 1607, on a flat peninsula jutting 
out into Chesapeake Bay, the London Company established the first per- 
manent English settlement in the New World, calling the place James- 
town. It should have been “‘Raleigh,” pronounced to this day in Virginia, 
“Rawley.” Sir Walter Raleigh, the real founder of the settlement, was 
languishing i in the Tower by order of ungrateful King James. Subsequently 
Jamestow n was abandoned in favor of Williamsburg, a few miles higher 
up the James River; and bold settlers made their way into the vast 
hinterland. 

In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers pioneered the settlement of New England. 
Other refugees from religious oppression established themselves else- 
where. Australian parallels are close, except that here religion played a 
smaller part as an original stimulus to migration. Hardy, courageous, and 
enterprising were the pioneers of the British colonies. Set down in the 
forest or the bush, their native love of liberty rose to an unquenchable 
flame. In a spacious and untamed environment, the qualities of independ- 
ence and self-reliance grew apace. The established greatness of the Ameri- 
can people and the rising reputation of the Australian are due in the first 
instance to a naturally selected ancestry, and in the second to the stimuli 
which have been provided by life in a new country. Nor may the influence 
of the traditions of their forefathers be forgotten, traditions which sur- 
vived the turmoil of the Californian and the Australian gold rush. 

In area almost the same, the United States and Australia have popula- 
tions of about one hundred and forty millions and seven millions re- 





. 1 Reprinted lediia the Australien Christian World, published weekly at Sid- 
ney, N.S.W., Australia. 
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spectively. Various causes have contributed to the inequality of popula- 
tion, of which disparity of resources, remoteness from the great centers 
of European emigration and age of settlement are the chief. The disparity 
of natural resources is about two and half to one, of geographical distance 
four to one, and of age of settlement two to one. Multiply these ratios 
together, and a disparity of twenty to one in population may be expected, 
which is what is found. According to this method of computation, which 
does not claim to be perfect, the principal handicap to Australia’s popula- 
tion has been remoteness from the centers from which migration may be 
expected. America’s great population was not built up without the admis- 
sion of millions of citizens from countries other than Britain; nor should 
this consideration be neglected by the government of our country. “Popu- 
late or perish!” cries Mr. Hughes. “Our standard of living?” Surely the 
standard of living of Americans has not suffered! 

The high mountains, the annual melting of snows and the regular re- 
plenishment of rivers and lakes are of inestimable value to the productivity 
of the United States. By comparison, Australia suffers a handicap which 
can be partly rectified by a policy of water conservation. Not only in 
this direction, but in others, the conservation of natural resources has 
become a vital consideration. Forests, mineral resources, and soil are not 
to be regarded as inexhaustible. America has her “dust bowl’’ problem; 
and as Palestine, once a land flowing with milk and honey, and North 
Africa, the most fertile province of the ancient Roman Empire, have re- 
treated before the encroaching desert, so may the United States and 
Australia, unless a longterm policy of protection and afforestation is 
promptly enforced. The intelligence of man, which denudes nature, is 
capable of rehabilitating her. She should be clad with forests like a gar- 
ment, and anointed and venerated for her divine origin, like a priestess 
and queen. The Civilian Conservation Corps of the United States is 
doing its best. We should form a corps after the war. 

Have not the original inhabitants some rights? The story of the Indians 
runs parallel with that of the aborigines; we have no call to be proud of 
it. “Our national conscience is awakened!” That is not enough, why 
should our national intelligence be bankrupt? Let a charter be drawn up, 
while yet there is time, by a joint commission of administrative officers, 
anthropologists, missionaries, teachers, and educated aborigines, of whom 
there are a few; and the nation would act upon it with sympathy and 
good will. 

More, and more easily, can be done for the tribes of fur and feathers. 
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Not that they rank with human beings, but the lions in the path are 
fewer. A lagoon in the city of Berkeley, California, is alive with myriads 
of wild fowl, fed and protected as long as they care to rest from their 
migratory flight. Our charming district of Bega, which has refused every 
demand for an open season. is reputed the home of wild duck and other 
lovely birds. “Men who can shoot are a protection to the country!” 
Granted; but there are pests, rabbits, crows, and foxes. There are the 
clay pigeons and the butts. What have we done to the native bear, most 
charming of marsupials, with his almost human characteristics? Why are 
we destroying our own fishing grounds? “You have an advantage in bird 
life,’’ said an American to me. “Except in some favored localities, we see 
and hear few birds.” In Australia, with the loveliest bird life in the 
world, are we doing enough? Much is being done by the Gould League 
of Bird Lovers; and bird sanctuaries are being extended. Yet we cannot 
have birds without forests, or without friendliness. In Virginia money 
from gun licenses is applied to the rearing and annual release of partridges 
and deer. Let us preserve our fauna; yes, and our flora, too. 

No nation becomes wealthy except by trade. This is a two-way process, 
an exchange of goods and services thinly veiled by the introduction of a 
convenient medium, money. Each nation seeks a favorable balance of 
trade, preferring, as it were, the power of purchasing goods to the pos- 
session and use of the goods themselves. Yet in the long run exports and 
imports must pay for each other. In wartime, the possession and use of 
goods becomes more important than a favorable trade balance. Normally 
Australia sells less to the United States than she buys. She can only build 
up a favorable trade balance indirectly, for example by selling to England 
and buying dollars there. We now need American airplanes and oil. Under 
the “Lend or Lease’’ Act, war materials provided by the United States 
to Britain are no longer subject to the terms and conditions of sale. The 
United States proposes to lend or lease certain war materials to Australia 
as well as to Britain. The difficulty in the way of a trade treaty between 
Australia and the United States, such as may be expected to add to the 
purchasing power of this country in America, is the similarity of the 
products of the two countries. It is a difficulty which can be overcome. 
If the United States can see her way to take more from us without in- 
juring her domestic market, we can buy more from the United States. 

What kind of social life do the people enjoy? Essentially British, and 
sisterly from similarity of circumstance. The conditions of American and 
those of Australian life have a close correspondence. In Britain, certain 
age-old traditions are strong, which the pioneers perforce had to abandon, 
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because where nature has not yielded to art, there is little to justify them. 
On a selection or at the diggings, rank and privilege disappear. The urge, 
the head of steam, or motive power, springs from the inner man, from 
his economic wants, and from those of his family. Habit, custom, and 
convention are remolded according to the needs of a new and spacious 
environment. Emerging from the fountain of nature, the American and 
the Australian have started life anew. Some of the old-world charm has 
been dissolved, but the loss is being repaired, and heroic virtues shine 
bright and clear. 

Nothing that can be said of American life would apply universally. 
The people cannot be blanketed together; Tennessee mountaineers are 
not New Yorkers, nor Cape Cod folk Californians, nor Westerners, 
Georgians. Yet all are Americans, and betray American traits. Generally 
they are to be found keen, alert, industrious, open-minded, educated and 
educable, resourceful, enterprising, idealistic and optimistic. Although 
business life is competitive and may involve excessive strain, if one had 
to be set down in a country without money, friends or recommendations, 
which would he choose but the United States? The American is relatively 
unprejudiced and takes pride in making up his mind for himself. He 
approves of you, tells you the story of his life in five minutes, expects 
you to do the same, and becomes your intimate friend. No waiting for 
two or three years to keep you under observation. Generosity is un- 
bounded. Community life is highly organized, and the Churches flourish. 
Americans are not hypercritical or cynical; but aspire sincerely to a 
better and a larger life. 

Between the last great war and this, the free flow of Anglo-American 
cooperation encountered several minor impediments, of which the chief 
was war indebtedness. That these obstacles were surmounted with every 
evidence of good will was due in no small measure to the statesmanlike 
genius of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Dr. Butler has never wavered in his 
conviction that the unity of English and American sentiment is vital to 
the welfare of the world. Under his direction, the Carnegie Endowment 
stands not for peace at any price, but for the reign of international justice 
and the practice of international cooperation, without which there can be 
no permanent peace. 

Nothing in the United States interests an Australian more than educa- 
tion. The early settlers instituted independent educational districts. When 
the various States intervened to coordinate these districts, they did not 
abolish them. There are now more than three thousand educational dis- 
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tricts, subsidized and controlled by the States, but administering theip 
schools without direct interference. The Federal Government has to dp 
with education in several ways, but chiefly in the provision of agricultural 
and vocational education, for which it has taken a wide responsibility, 
Some districts, and a few States, are backward, because their resources 
are limited; but the best systems, frequently to be found in the more 
privileged suburbs of cities, are the admiration and despair of Australians, 
Public education is free at the primary and secondary, and occasionally 
at the college stage. By comparison, the Australian public school systems, 
wholly supported and controlled by the respective States, may claim one 


great advantage. Here the rural district fares as well as the urban; and | 


equality of opportunity is secured to all the brighter children by the 
incidence of a State-wide system of bursaries to the high schools and 
universities. 

Travelers who are familiar with little but the gaiety of the large towns 
may fail to appreciate the strain of Puritanism that runs through the 
American people. Sincere morality abounds, and cynicism is rare. No- 
where is the educated man so desirous of continuing his learning, or of 
enlarging his intellectual life. Nowhere is the educated woman so constant 
in attendance at lectures, clubs, and meetings. The Churches radiate a 
profound influence upon the everyday life of the people. The typical 
American citizen reverences purposes higher than his own; and having 
set his feet upon the way of right-doing, he will not depart from it. 

Through the passage of the Aid to Britain Act by Congress, and its 
endorsement by the President of the United States, America has allied 
herself with the British Commonwealth of Nations. Our communities 
have become partners in the greatest and best adventure of modern times, 
They stand before an enchanted forest that has been called into existence 
by the powers of evil. There the foul monsters of cruelty, prejudice, and 
tyranny dwell, creatures of darkness that send forth their obscene feelers 
over ships, and men, and smiling shores, like the gigantic Kraken of the 
sea. As pioneers, shoulder to shoulder, and axe in hand, Britain and 
America attack those gloomy woods, hewing paths to let in the sun and 
the rain, so that the withered shoots may grow, sending forth leaf and 
blossom, until the monstrosities, vanquished, depart and are known no 
more. As they work, it is vouchsafed to the liberty-loving nations, but 
not to their adversaries, to catch a glimpse of the eternal golden mountain, 
which is truth. “We will lift up our eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh our strength.” 
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